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and Icelandic languages will enable him to consult the originals, so 
rich in reference to the subject. 

In connexion with the subject of this ring-money, I exhibit a re- 
markable stone ring — though I do not consider it as ring-money, but 
as an abbatial or official ring. It was found in Jerpoint abbey, an 
interesting ruin in the neighbourhood of Thomastown, now fast falling 
to decay, a state of things but little creditable to the County, and to 
those in charge of the property. 

[Explanation of plate. — Nos. 1. 2. and 3. gold ring-money; 
No. 6. stone ring found at Jerpoint abbey, County of Kilkenny; No. 
4. specimen of counterfeit gold ring-money, evidently the work of the 
early ages and coeval with the genuine gold rings. This beautiful spe- 
cimen was given to me by Mr. Lawless, of this City, who purchased it 
from a person by whom it had been turned up in a field near Kilkenny. 
It is made of a thin gold plate admirably fitted upon a core of bronze, 
evincing great artistic and mechanical adaptation of the gold to the 
bronze. Professor Barker, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 
tested it for me, and has pronounced it to be antique bronze, which 
stamps the age of this able counterfeit. The shell of gold is loaded 
with bronze, which has been not unlikely cast into it, filling it pretty 
much as lead is found in false jewellery now. No. 5. is a cross-section 
of the same specimen to show the arrangement of gold and bronze 
at the place of severance. I obtained this specimen subsequently to 
reading the foregoing paper, and I have added it to the engraving, 
partly for the information of collectors, but still more because of its 
own historic importance, and as an evidence of able early art.] 



ON THE EING-MONEY OP ANCIENT IRELAND. 
No. II. 

BY JOHN WINDELE, ESQ. 

[Read at the Meeting of May Ithi] 

The subject of the original metallic currency of Ireland is one of 
rather recent date in Irish archseology. Previous to the second quar- 
ter of the present century it was the generally received opinion that 
the Irish traded merely by barter ; that they paid their mulcts and 
fines in cattle, and their tributes in arms, ships, and articles fabrica- 
ted out of different metals for personal ornament, or in the ingot shape. 
It is due to the much discredited Vallancey to say, that he was the first 
to suggest the use of the open rings, theretofore denominated fibula, 
and patera, for the purpose of exchange and circulation as money. 
His brief paper on this subject may be seen at page 98, of the third 
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volume of the Collectanea, a work of many errors, much infidelity in 
quotation — arising, probably, from his loose practice of drawing upon 
a treacherous memory for his authorities — but abounding, nevertheless, 
in shrewd conjecture, and really valuable suggestive matter. He says 
they are called, in Irish, boill reann, from boill, round, circular, a ring, 
and reann, a bargain, sale, covenant. " They passed," he says, i( as 
money in the Britannic islands," and he quotes Gronovius to show 
that " the Greeks had also ring-money" — " Annuli iis pecunioe sacculi 
& sibi obsignati," and states that the Jews used rings for the like pur- 
pose ; closing with this remark : " rings, amulets, bracelets, and even 
household stuff was [were] ordained to pass for money, in small occur- 
rences, by the Brehon Laws of the antient Irish." Vallancey's idea, 
however, found but little favour with his cotemporaries, nor for nearly 
half a century after its delivery. Our antiquaries still continued to call 
the boill reann (if so they should be designated) fibula, until Sir 
William Betham, in 1836, re-opened the stfbject, in a paper of much 
interest, read before the Royal Irish Academy. In this, however, he 
seems to have entirely overlooked Vallancey's conjecture, although he 
refers to that writer in a general way as calling the articles paterae. 
The ring-money theory, about the same period, received a very decided 
confirmation. It is now well known that open rings, similar to those of 
Ireland, in gold, brass, and, in a more limited extent, iron, circulate at 
the present day in Africa, not only on the Atlantic, but also on the Red 
Sea coast, at Calabar, as well as at Sennaar. Of this fact English specu- 
lators have availed themselves, and cargoes of " mannillys," as they are 
called on the Guinea coast, have been fabricated at Birmingham, and 
sent out for trading purposes. In or about the commencement of 1836, 
a ship, named the Magnificent, was wrecked on the Bally cotton coast, 
near Cork. This vessel had been bound from Liverpool to the river 
Bonny, and was freighted with cast iron " inannillys," intended to be put 
into circulation, as coin, on the Gold coast. Numerous specimens of 
the consignment found their way into the hands of the local antiquaries 
at Cork, who were struck by their resemblance to our own penannular 
rings, and by Mr. Sainthill, one of our most distinguished numismatists, 
the interesting fact was communicated to Sir William Betham, whose 
paper had just then so curiously preceded this event. A subsequent 
communication by the latter gentleman to the Academy, in which this 
fact was fully availed of, was received as conclusive upon this subject, 
and the ascription having received the sanction of Mr. Lindsay and 
Dr. Petrie, the question may now be regarded as completely set at rest. 
As far as form and material, indeed, it would seem as if the African 
" mannilly" had been cast in the same mould with the Irish fibula. The 
brass ring of Africa contains about nine parts of copper and one of tin, 
just the proportion of our own ancient bronze. It circulates principally 
on the shores of the Gulf of Guinea, at Bonny, Eboe, &c. There are, 
of course, varieties in the forms of these. A specimen of the Jolaf gold 
ring-money, penannular, and twisted, weighing 135 grains, is given in 
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the Numismatic Chronicle for January, 1849, p. 163. It is strikingly 
similar to one (a half ring) weighing 2 dwts. 12 grs. found in a broken 
state in a turf bog, near Sligo, in August, 1845, and then in the pos- 
session of Mr. Edward Hoare, of Cork. Mr. Cuffe, of the bullion office, 
Bank of England, informed me that he had, from time to time, melted 
down large quantities of gold " mannillys" with flattened extremities. 
He described them as being quite of the figure and size of the Irish, 
but a little closer at the opens. Sometimes, he said, gold rings bad 
come to him linked within each other, being worn round the neck, as 
ornaments. It may be presumed that they were similarly worn in 
Ireland, and especially used to fasten the/aiUin, or cloak, at the neck, 
as we find in many of the Persepolitan sculptures, and even, in later 
times, by one of the Ferdinands of Spain, as evidenced in his coinage. 

Further researches and investigations have shown that several orien- 
tal nations used rings as money. They must, indeed, have formed the 
principal representatives of value previously to the appearance of a me- 
dallic coinage, which, according to Herodotus, is to be attributed to the 
kings of Lydia, who first coined money about 600 years B.C. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphic for money, as represented in the frescoes within 
the tombs, is a ring. The tributes offered by dependent chieftains to 
the throne of Pharaoh are merely rings. We have similar offerings on 
the Persepolitan sculptures, depicted in Sir K. K. Porter's works. The 
ring-money at present current in Sennaar and Abyssinia is doubtless 
derivable from the Pharaonic period, and, perhaps, the ancient Phoenician 
commerce carried on along the shores of the Eed Sea. The old Cinga- 
lese larins, or " fish-hook" money, the silver currency of the kings of 
Kandy, is unquestionably of the same family, and so was the Siamese 
silver currency of the 17th century, which was described as " of the 
figure of a little cylinder or rowl, very short, and bowed so in the middle 
that both ends touch." 

In western Europe we had this coinage before the Eoman era. The 
original money of the Etruscans consisted of rods of brass and iron 
(GelFs Rome, ii. 211). Even the early Eoman money circulated by 
weight. The ces grave bore the same proportion to minted ases, that 
pounds of silver bear to pounds sterling. 

Caesar's statement that the Britons used rings for money, formed of 
brass and iron — he is silent as to gold and silver — is sustained by dis- 
coveries made in British tumuli. Bronze rings, two inches in diameter, 
have been found in sepulchres in England (Archceologia, v. 18). The 
Teutonic conquerors of the Britons — the Angles and Saxons — brought 
with them a similar currency, as we gather from the poem of Beowulf, 
in which Hrothgar, a Danish king, is described as a " distributor of 
rings/' and as " the keeper of the hoard of rings." 

Unless we except, with Dr. Petrie, the bracteate coinage, the Irish had 
no medallic coins before the Norman invasion. In this respect they 
resembled the ancient Phoenicians, from whom their seannchaidhes, with 
sufficient show of authority, deduce their descent; for that great com- 
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mercial people had none for six hundred years after they had become 
acquainted with the British islee. The precious metals circulated with 
them by weight, and, as we now believe, in the annular and penannular 
form. These were estimated by weight, and, possibly, under distinctive 
denominations, as we find the terms, sigal, sgreaball, an&pingin, in use 
before coined money was struck here. Vallancey, also (Collectanea, v. 
p. 304), mentions such names as dm, Jcearb, herb, clodh, kiosk, ain, mal, 
mi fang, for money, having kindred terms in Arabic and Chinese, 
as similarly expressive. Rings were among the tribute payable by the 
inferior toparchs to their kings, and by the latter to the former, as re- 
cognised payments for services. Thus the king of Ireland paid to the 
king of Cashel, 

Cl Eight steeds, eight chariots fully yoked, 
Eight rings and eight fair drinking horns." — 

Book of Rights, p. 255. 

The amount of rings payable and receivable, as mentioned in this work, 
is remarkable. They appear to have circulated in very great abundance. 
The monarch Aildergoid, who reigned in A.M. 3076, according to 
Keating, or 3227 to O'Flaherty, was the first who introduced the wear- 
ing of gold rings into Ireland. The will of Cathaeir Mor, another mon- 
arch, who died in A.D. 125, contains several bequests of rings. One of 
the sons of this prince, Bos, the ancestor of the O'Conor Failghe, &c, 
received the name of Bos failghe, or Eos of the rings. In the Brehon 
Laws it is mentioned that the wife of Nuada, king of Leinster in the first 
century, used to have her arms covered with rings of gold, for bestowing 
them on poets. At Tara, amongst the officers enumerated as in atten- 
dance at the court of king Cormac, was the nascaire, or ring-maker. The 
treasurer of the chieftain of Hy-Many, in Connaught, had, amongst other 
properties, the charge of the chieftain's rings. But, apart from notices 
contained in our old literature, if we could have any doubt of the anti- 
quity in Ireland of rings of the description in question, it would be re- 
moved by the recorded fact of a large cart full of them having been found, 
in or about the year 1812, in a tumulus in the County of Monaghan. 
They have, also, been found in tumuli and under cromleacs in Scotland. 
Eings are mentioned by weight in our annals. We know now that this 
weight consisted of the multiple of 12. Gold rings have been found 
varying from 56 ounces to two penny- weights. The form of this money 
admits of considerable diversity. Two main divisions comprise the per- 
fect annulet and the penannular, they are generally of the horse- shoe 
shape. The open ring is of various breadths ; in some it is narrow, 
in others broad. I possess one, the extremities of which are, at least, 
six inches apart. The terminations, or points, are also varied — in some 
forming cup-like hollows, and in others they are broad and thin, with 
flat expansions. The silver rings present even greater varieties in form 
than those of gold. Of three small hoards of this metal, discovered 
within a short time in the County of Cork, viz., at Lohart, Kilbarry, and 
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Macroom, the specimens all differed. In some the terminating points are 
so proximate that lesser rings play within them ; others are formed of flat 
bars rounded at the ends, and more consist of a thick round silver wire, 
bent into nearly circular forms, with either plain or bulbous extremi- 
ties. Silver rings have been rarely found in Ireland. Several specimens, 
about the thickness of the little finger, were found in 1840, in one of 
the ancient Hoses, in the County of Kilkenny, as Mr* Lindsay informed 
me; but they appear to have been soon after melted down. 

In 1844, nine pieces of silver ring-money were discovered in digging 
a drain, on the lands of Kilbarry, near the Cork terminus of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. They were found about four feet below 
the surface, and were thrown up together. Six of them were forward- 
ed to Mr. Smith Barry, the owner in fee of the property. One of these 
is now in the possession of T. Crofton Croker, and the only one retained 
by Mr. Wyse, the tenant, who found them, is that given as the sixth 
specimen in the accompanying engraving. Their respective weights 
are as under : — 

1. 15 dwts. 12 grs. 

2. ditto. 

3. 13 dwts. 12 grs. 

4. 16 dwts. 

5. 600 grs. 

6. (engraved) 408 grs. 

7. (broken) 8 dwts. 17 grs. 

8. (ditto) 7 dwts. 15 grs. 

9. (ditto) 763 grs. 

There is a tradition of a battle having been fought on the site of the 
discovery. 

In 1848, another small hoard, six in number, was disinterred within 
a short distance of Lohart castle, near Kanturk. They lay about three 
or four feet under the surface, and were disclosed in the process of 
quarrying. These rings were linked together, but were easily detached. 
Their average weight was under two ounces each. Two of them (the 
second specimens in the engraving) are now the property of Mr. Haines ; 
a third (that of Mr. Muldrock) has been disposed of in London. Dr. 
Neligan, also, obtained a fourth, since also disposed of in the same City, 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Co., in January, 1851. Mr. Crofton Croker 
has got a fifth, and I, myself, possess the sixth, whichis nearly similar 
to that of Mr. Muldrock, but not so close, and weighs 1 oz. 14 dwts. 
12 grs. 

The first ring in the engraving is very curious. It belonged, as stated, 
to Dr. Neligan in 1850 ; but was subsequently sold for him in London, 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. to Mr. Cureton, it is understood for the 
British Museum, at the price of £5. 17s. Od. A note upon a passage 
in the poem of " Rigs Mai" (Illust. North. Antiq., p. 456) shows that 
articles of this description are not peculiar to Ireland : — " Many of 
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these massy rings of gold are preserved in the north ; some of them 
having smaller rings hanging on them. Those were used as money/' 
&c. (Lindsay). 

The fourth specimen in the engraving, the Neligan ring, is interesting 
as being the only one of silver, hitherto found, resembling those of gold 
and bronze, with the cupped expansions. This weighs only 6 dwts. 18 
grs. It was obtained from Limerick. The fifth ring, also, belonged 
to the same gentleman. Its weight I omitted to take ; but it is inter- 
esting as forming a connecting link between the last and Mr. Wyse's 
ring, by reason of its bulbed extremities. 

The Brahalish gold ring, of which a separate engraving is given, 
possesses considerable interest. The chevron carving upon it is recog- 
nised as a peculiarity in Celtic ornamentation. Comparing its size with 
its weight, 3 oz. 5 dwts. 12 grs., it is evident that it is not solid. It 
was found in the winter of 1842, at Brahalish, near Bantry, on the site 
of an erased lios, and purchased by the late Redmond Anthony, of Pil- 
town. After his decease it was sold with his other collections in Lon- 
don, and would thus be lost to Irish archaeology if I had not preserved 
a drawing of it. 

In the gold rings the metal is generally very pure, although one came 
into the possession of Mr. Sainthill, in which there was so much of alloy 
that it formed a species of electrum, a compound of nearly four parts 
of gold to one of silver. It is, indeed, much to be feared that amongst 
the rude forefathers of ancient Ireland there existed knaves who deemed 
it no grievous wrong to cheat their confiding neighbours, by passing 
base rings upon them, just as in modern times, fraudulent money is put 
into circulation. Specimens have turned up, gold without and earth 
within. Even so it was in bronze : a ring in my possesion exhibits a 
similar fraud ; the hollow within having been filled with a fine sand. 



FOLK-LORE. 

No. I. 

THE FENIAN TRADITIONS OF SLIABH-NA-M-BAN. 

BY MR. JOHN DUNNE. 

[Read at the Meeting of July 9tL~\ 

Our distinguished countryman, Dr. Wilde, in one of his interesting 
chapters on Irish popular superstitions, recently given to the public, 
mourns over the loss of our old fairy-lore which is certain to result 
from the removal of so large a portion of the population through fa- 
mine, pestilence, and emigration, the natural consequences of the 
potato-blight. There are few, doubtless, who would refuse to sym- 
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